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mysteries, but the preaching in which religion interprets and is interpreted 
by science; in which faith and Icnowledge subsist together and reenforce 
each other" (p. 175). A stimulating study of "The Nature and Ideals 
of the Christian Ministry" follows; it is filled with common-sense 
counsel, such as this: "Shun as you would a plague the clerical manner- 
ism which has the appearance of downfalled amiability dashed with 
professional pretentiousness" (p. 214). "Preaching: Its Preparation 
and Practice" requires two chapters and is written in a friendly and 
intimate way. The man who has been doing the work here tells his 
comrades how he has done it. One is sensitive to the note of reality in 
this section; the counsels grow out of experience. At best, however, 
there is not much to be said in the field of technique over what has been 
put in form b^ Phelps and Broadus. It is interesting to see how another 
man works. It is comforting to hear him tell his brethren to study 
Bunyan and Lincoln for their terse and biting Saxon style, and then 
read his own sentences, loaded with polysyllabic Latinity. It refreshes 
one to find again the classic illustration of the preacher who can give 
counsel but cannot follow it. The next book on technique must be 
written from the standpoint of psychology, evaluating all methods 
according to the nature of the preacher and the congregation, and using 
the last results in psychological and pedagogical research. Until then, 
such chapters as these, valuable as they are, will only rehearse the mas- 
ters with the added factor of fresh personal experience. The final 
chapter is on "Preaching and Worship," and is wisely constructive in 
its exaltation of worship as the paramount activity of the church and 
its minister. The volume as a whole is one of the most stimulating of 
recent homiletical studies. It does not possess the compass or solidity 
of Dr. Garvie's new book, but it is a thorough piece of work. 

OzoRA S. Davis 

Chicago Theological Seminary 



PREACHING AND LIFE' 
Professor Hoyt brings together here thirteen papers consisting of 
biographical studies and essays, designed to show that the preachers of 
the Christian gospel have exerted a deep and potent influence in the 
development of American Hfe. The first paper is on "The Puritan 
Preacher," a discerning study of the sources of power in the earliest 
American preaching. Then follow chapters on Edwards, Lyman 
Beecher, Channing, Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, and Brooks, each 
proportioned well and indicating the ways in which the preaching of 

' The Pulpit and American Life. Arthur S. Hoyt. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. xii+286 pages. 
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the man touched contemporary hfe with creative power. The attention 
given to Lyman Beecher is deserved. This study is by far the most 
interesting and profitable of the biographical chapters. Lyman Beecher 
is presented in the rugged and manly fashion which befits him. Professor 
Hoyt says, "He was about the most live man in the American pulpit for 
the first half of the nineteenth century." A chapter on " The Old and New 
Evangehsm " sets forth the permanent worth of the methods and message 
of such preachers as D. L. Moody, and shows the weakness and peril in 
the highly organized modern "campaign." The longest and the most 
valuable chapter in the book is entitled "Some Distinctive Contributions 
to the American Pulpit." Here Professor Hoyt studies the work done 
by the leading preachers in the principal Protestant bodies in large out- 
line, giving us a picturesque representation of the work of leading 
preachers, especially as they have molded the thought and hfe of their 
generations. The tenth chapter is devoted to a survey of "The Present 
American Pulpit," where the author finds points for criticism and com- 
mendation. Here are two judgments: "The present sermon has more 
practical thinking, if not so much high speculation, and is clothed in 
appropriate speech, not a peculiar dialect of religion, but the clear, 
pictorial and attractive speech that men put into the best conversation 
and the best books." "If we think of the modern American pulpit as 
a whole, it does not seem to have an overmastering and compelling sense 
of message." We commend the careful reading of this chapter to every 
preacher. It contains wholesome suggestions as to our American homi- 
letic weaknesses. The concluding chapters are on "The Pulpit and 
Social Welfare," and "The Pulpit and the Nation." They point out 
the influence that preaching has exerted in making for good citizenship 
and social ideahsm. The papers bear here and there the mark of use 
on local occasions which ought to have been more carefully worked out: 
for example, "Albert Barnes of our own church" (p. 254); "in the first 
church" (p. 255); "we had resident preachers" (p. 228); and on page 
165 there is a poor connection between the sections of the paper, so that 
"his" on page 166, line 4, has no antecedent. It evidently refers to 
Billy Sunday, but he is not introduced until later. The "Bay Psalm 
Book" becomes the "Bay State Psalm Book" on page 10; the familiar 
"Brother" Lawrence becomes "Father" Lawrence on page 38; "ad 
capitandum" appears on page 99; "Oberlin University" on page 160; 
a period is lost on page 244, line 3 from bottom; Leonard Bacon becomes 
"William Leonard Bacon" on page 254. Defective footnotes appear 
on pages 31 and 104. 

OzoRA S. Davis 
Chicago Theological Seminary 



